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Everyone here says it and believes 
it—that 1970 is going to be a 
crucial year for the future of 
Japan. But what do they mean? 
What are they talking about? 


In 1970 there are three events that 
have political significance. The first 
is the 25th Anniversary of the drop- 
ping of the first atomic bomb. The 
second is EXPO ’70. And the third 
—the only one of real importance 
—is the revision of the Japan- 
America Mutual Security Treaty. 


The Derry 
March — 

Is Over: 
Now Civil 
War—Or 
Revolution? 


Kevin McGrath writes: I came 
to Northern Ireland last week 
expecting to take part in some- 
thing more-or-less like an old- 
style CND march, with a certain 
amount of violence added from 
counter-demonstrations and pos- 
sibly from the police. 


What I found myself involved in, 
however, is not so much a cam- 
paign for Civil Rights as a 
revolution. 


I do not mean that in a meta- 
phorical sense. This is as revolu- 
tionary a situation as that in 
France last May—and, in one 
sense, far more so. And to 
readers of Peace News it should 
be desperately important. 

The revolution coming to birth 
in Northern Ireland—it could be 
stifled at birth, or aborted, but 
some kind of bloody _birth- 
giving is certain—could be a 
revolution based on genuine 
non-violence. 


continued on page 2 


INSIDE 


BIAFRA: Now 


FRIDAY ONE SHILLING 


In 1960 there were tremendous 
demonstrations against the signing 
of the Treaty, and one student was 
killed in the suppression of the 
demonstrations. 


When the Treaty comes up for re- 
vision, the possibilities both of 
popular opposition overthrowing 
the Government, and of reinforced 
“law and order ” giving credibility 
to the image of Japan as a Police 
State, are both exciting and 
frightening. 

In 1968, the radical students who 
oppose the Treaty started a new 
phase of their campaign, which is 
now gathering momentum more 
than one year ahead of the prop- 
osed date for revision. The Vietnam 
War has done nothing to improve 
Japan-American relations and only 
accentuates the imperialist nature 
of the Treaty. 

When Prime Minister Eisaku Sato 
left to visit Saigon last year, the 
students decided both to show 
their potential power and at the 
same time to expose the violent 
nature of the State. In trying to 
stop Sato’s trip at Haneda Airport, 
they changed their strategy from 
one of resistance to the police to 
one of attack. 


Riot Control 


They succeeded in capturing one of 
the riot control vehicles used by 
the police and attempted to reach 
the airport. They broke through 
several police cordons, but, in the 
confusion, a student from Kyoto 
University was killed and the attack 
was halted. 

Since that time two more people 
have died as a result of confronta- 
tions at Oji Military Field Hospital 
and at Nihon University. With the 
tempo increasing—calls for “law 
and order ’’ on the one hand, and 
“ aux armes ” on the other—a state 
of civil war by 1970 is not unlikely. 
Certainly more people will be 
killed. 

Sitting in Hiroshima, reading the 
mass circulation newspapers, it is 
difficult to search between the lines 
to find out what is really happening, 


ABOVE: First waye of “assault 
corps’. Students of Chukaku Faction 
in action at Sanrizuka, near Tokyo. 


and to understand fully what the 
students are trying to do. 


So, after seeing a film about com- 
bined opposition by farmers and 
students to the construction of a 
new airport at Sanrizuka, near 
Tokyo, I took the opportunity of 
travelling with students from 
Hiroshima University, who 
were going up to Sanrizuka for a 
demonstration, which seemed, and 
still seems, likely to be one of the 
potential flash-points for violent 
confrontation. 


Some Idea 


This, I hope, has given me some 
idea of how the students think and 
behave. It was certainly interesting 
to observe the demonstrations from 
the inside as well as the outside. I 
think I can convey the situation 
best by describing my own ex- 
perience from November 21-24. 

What follows is not a complete re- 
port of what happened—that is 
impossible—only what happened 
round and among one small group 


of students. 
CHRIS COWLEY 
HIROSHIMA: DECEMBER 1968 


The Final 
Offensive? 


10 JANUARY 1969 


THURSDAY 
NOVEMBER 21 


I made my way down to Hiroshima 
University after an early lunch and 
was surprised to find that as many as 
93 students from Hiroshima were pre- 
paring to spend four busy days in 
Tokyo. 


The minimum of luggage was carried. 
I had a small bag, but this was far 
more than most of the others, who 
had only their toothbrushes. This bag 
was a considerable heavy nuisance to 
myself and my friends, all the time I 
was travelling, since it contained 
unnecessary changes of clothes and 
Japanese language books, not to men- 
tion an extra pair of “respectable” 
shoes. 


The average student wore a helmet, 
gym shoes, rough trousers, and a light 
waterproof jacket. It came as a shock 
that we were going to wear our hel- 
mets all the way to Tokyo, even when 
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Japan: 4 
Days In 
November 
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Derry Says ‘NO SURRENDER’ On Civil Rights! 


*x from page 1 


As a result of going through what 
they did, in the four days of the 
march from Belfast to Derry, the 
members of People’s Democracy (PD) 
who took part can never be the same 
again. And that includes myself. 


After Saturday’s ambushes and near- 
massacres, in the organisation of one 
of which it is clear to me, and to 
virtually everyone who went through 
it, that members of the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary were involved, there are 
two possibilities. 

Either we go forward’ with 
“tactical non-violence” (or “ mini- 
mal violence”, to describe more 
accurately what has been exercised) 
to a more radical, subtle, and “ prin- 
cipled” non-violence (plus a few 
unobtrusive tactical innovations to 
reduce the inevitable casualties and 
to minimise panic and_ instinctive 
retaliation). Otherwise it’s going to 
be guns, probaby via the inter- 
Mediate step of having semi-armed 
stewards equipped with clubs, ete. 


Insane Fear 


And make no mistake about it, the 
guns are available. They were avail- 
able to people on this march, if we 
had wanted them. This is not Eng- 
land. ‘Come Armed On October 27 ” 
was a joke. You’d have needed to be 
a nut-case to have taken it seriously. 


In Northern Ireland, however, you 
would merely have needed to be both 
fond of living and conventionally 
minded. And if that happens, Civil 
Rights is dead, and a bloody civil 
war is inevitable. It’s on a razor’s 
edge: what happens in the next few 
hours, and days, is crucial. 


One of the paradoxes of non-violence 
that has always struck me as im- 
plausible is the claim that, if you 
undergo violence and refuse to de- 
fend yourself, your understanding 
and sympathy towards the attackers 
is likely to increase. 


But it’s true. After the ambushes at 
Burntollet Bridge and in Derry City 
on Saturday, I personally found my- 
self feeling far more compassion, and 
even, in an odd way, respect for the 
attackers. 


To act as they did, they must have 
been, for the most part, insane with 
fear—fear based on a genuine belief 
that we on the march were nothing 
more nor less than a cunning front 
for a Catholic take-over which would 
lead to Protestants being massacred 
by the thousand. 


Armed Mob 


In addition, many of them must have 
believed the lies of their leaders— 
both Rev Ian Paisley and Major Bunt- 
ing (the man who organised the 
attacks on the marchers throughout) 
—who had told them that many of 
us were well armed and only waiting 
for an excuse to use these arms. 


This put the attackers in a different 
perspective. In fact, at most stages 
of the march, where we were am- 
bushed or harassed, we probably 
outnumbered those doing the 
harassing. So, in their own perverse 
way, I suppose, they had considerable 
courage. 


Let me try to explain this change in 
my feelings, since it has a wider 
importance. When the attackers 
came out, behind the safety of a 
police cordon, in Antrim on the first 
day of the march (Wednesday) I felt 
nothing but contempt for them—loud- 
mouthed bullies, lashed into a frenzy 
by a mixture of drink, religion, and 
the remorseless beating of the Lam- 
beg Drum. 


(Significantly, at almost all times 
during this incident the police kept 
their faces towards us, and their 
backs turned on the armed mob 
threatening us. This was the first con- 
crete indication on the march of what 
turned out to be only too true: that 
the Royal Ulster Constabulary and 
the Paisleyites were allies in practice 
throughout.) 


But when—with the connivance, I 
repeat, of the police “ escort ”—they 
physically attacked us on Saturday, 
with cudgels, rocks, bricks, knives, 
spades, and petrol-bombs, my re- 
action, apart from terror, was one of 
pity. 

Many marchers I have talked to, in- 
cluding some who had been hurt 
badly—by some miracle I came 
through with only a few bruises— 
have found the same thing. 


At least this is true so far as the 
attackers who were locals are con- 
cerned. On the other hand, it is more 
difficult not to feel hatred against 
Major Bunting’s militia, with their 
arm-bands, and their crash-helmets, 
and their regulation police batons (a 
number of the attackers have been 
identified as B Specials or former B 
Specials). 

Members of this militia systematically 
acted in small groups, beating up 
marchers who had scattered into the 
fields, and, in some cases, selectively 
picking on young girls. 

Similarly, it is impossible to feel 
much‘ but contempt for the arrant 
cowardice, and callousness, shown by 
the bulk of the police “escort” on 
Saturday. 


Six Counties 


From the events of the march, how- 
ever, and from the public meeting on 
Saturday, could come a greater com- 
passion for the bigots, a greater 
understanding of the issues, and a 
more penetrating and sophisticated 
analysis of what is wrong with 
Northern Ireland and how it can be 
put right. 

On the first night of the march, after 
we had been kept out of action, a PD 
march-meeting called on Britain to 
suspend the Northern Ireland Con- 
stitution, and to send in troops to 
protect law and order. 

But this Tuesday night (as Peace 
News went to press) a PD post-march 
meeting rejected a resolution in 


ANGUILLA TO DECLARE UDI? 


Roger Moody writes: As we go to 
press, it seems likely that Ronald 
Webster, Chairman of the Island 
Council of Anguilla in the Caribbean, 
will declare UDI from Britain on 
January 8. 


Anguilla broke virtually all ties with 
the Government of St Kitts in early 
Summer, 1967, and thus opted out of 
the St: Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla Federation 
in the British West Indies. 
Urgent talks to reach a settlement 
between St Kitts and Anguilla tock 
lace at the Commonwealth Office in 
ndon last October, but there was 
deadlock over British proposals. 


Britain refused, moreover, to disc: 


Indian 
Gandhi-Wor<sr 
Protests to 
Mrs Ganchi 


the possibility of Anguilla becoming 
an Associated State, or of Anguilla 
linking with Britain in some other 
arrangement within the Common- 
wealth. 


On Its Own 


This precipitated Webster’s announce- 
ment last December that, unless 
Britain made a start to recognising 
2. ’guiir' aS a separate entity, the 
i {sh jepresentative on the island 
We Led to Jeave in January— 

act, a total break would 


n, of friends of Anguilla— 
us. “ the recently formed body of 


In an cui letter to Mrs Gandhi, 
Indian ., ue Mini-ter in London for 
the Commonwealth Conference, 
Satish Kumar, the Indian Gandhian 
worker at present in England, has 
attacked the “empty and meaning- 
less gestures” of Gandhi Centenary 
Year which is now being loudly cele- 
brated by Indian officialdom. 


“We have heard endless speeches 
glorifying Gandhi, erected statues of 
him, hung his photograph in every 
office, named streets after him, issued 
commemorative stamps, and founded 
museums’, he says. “ But what are 
such pious words and actions worth? ” 


“ fhe Independence of India today 


that name, supported by Viscount 
Lambton, Neil Marten MP, Gwynfor 
Evans MP, and others—are des- 
perately counselling Webster to avoid 
any hasty decision. 


They point out that virtually no 
country would recognise an indepen- 
dent Anguilla at this stage: and that 
there are indications that the British 
Government is at last concerned to 
work out a viable arrangement. 


Almost certainly, West Indian Prime 
Ministers at the Commonwealth Con- 
ference in London will want to 
discuss Anguilla’s problems sympa- 
thetically. But all the signs are that 
the little island will go its own way. 


bears no resemblance whatsoever to 
Gandhiji’s concept of Independence ”, 
he goes on. British politicians, civil 
servants, and police have been re- 
placed by “Indian copies ”’. 

The Government ignores Satyagraha, 
and spends 40% of its money on de- 
fence, he says. It also ignores Vinoba 
Bhave’s Gramdan movement and the 
“Red Guards” movement, except to 
attack the latter on demonstrations. 


“The very best tribute that could be 
paid to Mahatma Gandhi in his Cen- 
tenary Year would be to initiate a 
serious and determined effort to put 
at least some ef his principles into 
practice ”, he ends. 


favour of the British Government 
taking over control of Northern 
Ireland to rule it directly. Many who 
had voted for the Wednesday motion 
did not vote for the later one. 


The events of the last few days seem 
to have brought more people to the 
understanding that the problems of 
the Six Counties must be solved by 
the people of the Six Counties. 

Any solution involves destroying the 
fear and hatred that makes the 
problems possible, rather than call- 
ing in Westminster force. Interven- 
tion by the British Government would 
merely camouflage the symptoms—if 
it did not, in fact, serve merely to 
shore up existing privilege and in- 
justice. 


Worker-Militia 


Even in Derry, where the response to 
the marchers was one of near-idolatry 
—people were coming up to me in 
the street and not just shaking me 
by the hand, but literally touching 
the hem of my garment—the effect of 
the bloody events on Saturday seems 
to indicate a deepening of political 
consciousness, 

When a crowd of 1,000 assembled on 
Sunday night to march, armed with 
hurleys and iron bars in many cases, 
it was not to attack the Protestants 
but the Police Station! 


But members of Derry’s Citizens 
Action Committee, aided by some 
marchers who were still in Derry, 
helped to avert disaster, so that in- 
stead, a crowd of 500 women marched 
to demand—for the time being 
successfully—that the police stay out 
of their area and that they should 
police themselves. 

(The. danger against which they 
needed to police their area was, of 
course, that of fresh attacks by the 
police.) 

As I write, consequently, a large area 
of Derry is closed to the police and 
guarded by a workers’ militia. The 
ancient Protestant slogan of “No 
Surrender ” (which refers to the 17th 
Century siege of Derry) has been 
adopted by the Catholic population of 
the area as their own. A sign has been 
erected: ‘‘ You are now entering Free 
Derry ”’. 


Which is not non-violent, admitted: 
but it’s not sectarian religous 
violence either—and that is a very 
long step indeed. 

As I said at the start, this is a 
revolutionary situation. It could still 
come our way. 
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BIAFRA: ‘Total War’ Begins? 


Roger Moody writes: General Gowon 
opened the New Year by warning the 
world that he might have to order a 
“ general mobilisation ” in Nigeria. 


He had, he said, to end the struggle 
carried out by “rebel leaders who 
have made it perfectly clear they in- 
tend to fight to the end, and that no 
compromise will satisfy them.” 


“This being so”, he added, “we 
must prepare for total war ”. 


In his New Year message, Colonel 
Ojukwu reversed the impression 
given late last year by the Biafran 
Commissioner for Information, Dr 
Eke, that there could be no negotia- 
tions without prior recognition of 
Biafra’s independence. 


Failing a cease-fire, the Biafran leader 
proposed a truce, during which relief 
supplies could be brought into his 
country. Such a cease-fire could also 
serve to start negotiations. 


Biafra seems, therefore, to have 
dropped her insistence on the with- 
drawal of Federal troops to the pre- 
war boundaries as a cease-fire pre- 
condition. 


But the British Government, swift to 
pick on Dr Eke’s statement as an 
example of Biafran obduracy, has as 
yet made no comment on this New 
Year speech by Ojukwu. 


The Government has also failed to 
take up the  Brockway-Griffiths 
proposals—made both to the Biafrans 
(who accepted them in principle) and 
the Lagos Government last December. 


These proposals include calls for an 
immediate cease-fire, the presence of 
an international peace-keeping force 
to maintain it, a stabilising period, 
and a massive aid programme during 
the truce. 


Dr Kenneth Dike, unofficial Biafran 
“delegate” to the Commonwealth 
Conference, has also reiterated 
Biafra’s agreement to a total arms 
embargo on both sides. 


The New Year messages from Gowon 
and Ojukwu leave no doubt that both 
sides still stand very far apart. At 
the same time they do not answer 
the recurring questions: Is a war of 
genocide taking place? Wili six 
million people die this year of mas- 
sive carbohydrate deficiency? How is 
the war going to end? 


Mobilisation 


UNESCO, Caritas, World Council of 
Churches, and International Red 
Cross (IRC) are agreed that at least 
one million people have died in 
Nigeria/Biafra since the war began 
in May 1967. 


Their deaths were largely from pro- 
tein deficiency, though a _ recent 
source put direct war casualties at 
100,000. 


While both IRC and Joint Church Aid 
agree that conditions in the refugee 
camps have improved in the last few 
months, both are also agreed on the 
impending calamity in February or 
March when carbohydrate stocks give 
out completely. 


In his own New Year message, 
Samuel Gonard, President of IRC, 
said that the resources of his organ- 
isation for saving “more than a 


million Biafrans” were now ex- 


hausted: 


“The problem is now of global 
dimensions, and only through the 
total mobilisation of all available 
forees . . . will several millions be 
saved.” 


The major aid organisations are now 
agreed—despite our Government’s 
prevarications—that only an early 
peace settlement can grant facilities 
for such mobilisation of aid resources. 


On the military front, ‘both sides 
claim minor advances. The general 
situation, one suspects, is pretty 
much as described by Jean-Pierre Van 
Giert in Le Monde (December 5)— 
advance and pull-back occurring in 
quick succession, with “few 
positive gains”. 

There is little doubt, however, that 
the Biafrans, said to be on the point 
of defeat a few months ago, are now 
matching the Nigerian forces in a 
number of sectors. 

Accusations that Nigeria is carrying 
out a genocide policy have increased 
in recent weeks. A French committee 
* against genocide in Biafra” was re- 
cently formed by Frenchmen who 
had returned after 14 months in 
Biafra. 


Non-Military 

The two Canadian MPs who reported 
in a similar vein to their Parliament 
last Autumn (contradicting the 
Canadian representative on the Inter- 
national Observer Force) have stimu- 
lated a parliamentary inquiry. 


And American Congressman Donald 
Lukens last week described Federal 
raids on Umuahia where, he main- 
tains, MiG and Ilyushin bombers 
deliberately killed about 70 people 
in mainly non-military targets. 

It is relevant, of course, to try to 
distinguish between destruction by an 
act of commission and one of omis- 
sion. But few will doubt that the 
inevitable effect of the present 
conduct of the war is the genocide of 
the Ibos. 


Does Nigeria, therefore, actually have 
a “siege” strategy designed to 
destroy the Ibos as a people? 


This is what Auberon Waugh sug- 
gests, in an excellent article in the 
Spectator (December 27): 
“Since the failure of the ‘quick 
kill’, Nigeria has returned to a 
siege strategy. 
“Possibly this siege is intended to 
last only as long as is necessary for 
the Nigerians to secure another 
massive arms build-up, but the in- 
dications are otherwise. 


“ Anybody can now see that a siege 
has no hope of working ... and 
that the only logical intention be- 
hind the resumption of siege tactics 
is a genocidal one.” 


The “siege” mounted by the 
Nigerians has consisted of obstruc- 
tion of aid into Biafra, allegedly 
through diplomacy (as Save Biafra 
Committee has argued) and un- 
doubtedly through military action 
against night flights into Uli. 


What Waugh’s argument does not 
really answer, however, is the 
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Nigerian defence that this action is 
designed solely to stem the supply of 
arms into Biafra, which also come in 
on night-planes (though not on the 
same flights as the food) and which 
have helped the Biafran military 
recovery in recent weeks. 


Ojukwu’s agreement, late last week, 
to day-light food flights into Uli air- 
strip, will now test the Federal 
sincerity. No doubt both Britain and 
Nigeria will continue to chide him 
for rejecting a land-corridor. 


But the Biafrans accepted this offer 
in July last year, on condition that 
the road was demilitarised—which the 
Nigerians refused on two further 
occasions. 


The lifting of the two-week time-limit 
on Red Cross flights from Fernando 
Po, imposed by Equatorial Guinea, 
seemingly under pressure from 
Nigeria, has been cited as an ex- 
ample of Federal “ good intentions ”. 


But Hella Pick (Guardian Jan 4) sug- 
gests that Equatorial Guinea is still 
trying to “ get into the good graces” 
of Nigeria by making difficulties for 
relief workers. 


As for the extraordinary Nigerian 
denigration of the American Govern- 
ment (which recently donated eight 
Globe transport aircraft for Biafran 
relief): on the surface it may seem 
an attempt to “stop giving heart to 
the enemy in a hopeless cause ”. 


But how can we accept a distinction 
between giving ‘ encouragement”, 
and giving vital food, to innocent 
people, in the present situation? 


A “ final push ” into the Biafran heart- 
land has recently been hinted at from 
a number of sources (e.g. Colonel 
Adekunle at Lagos on December 3: 
and, more strongly, from an “ in- 
formed person ” in Lagos, referred to 
in the Financial Times on Jan 3). 


Compulsions 


One implication of these ramours—as 
fostered by the British Government 
—is that any such “ push” is a more 
“humane” alternative than a 
“siege” or an indefinite military 
stalemate. - 

But are these really alternative 
measures for ending the “ rebellion ”? 


Matchett, West Africa’s pro-Federal, 
but discriminating, diarist, writes, in 
a retort’ to Auberon Waugh last 
Friday: 
*“ Anybody who suggests that 
Federal advance is intentionally 
slow, because it .is intended to 
starve the Biafrans rather than de- 
feat them, knows nothing of the 
military situation.” 
Certainly we have been told twice in 
the past of the imminence of the 
“final push”, only to find Biafran 


resistance stiffer than expected. 


Moreover, as Matchett—and Bridget 
Bloom, a Financial Times correspon- 


dent, writing on January 2—point out, 
the “encirclement” of Biafra is by 
no means complete: there is no 
unified Field Command, and there are 
too few officers and NCOs. 


On the other hand, political compul- 
sions for the “final push” are too 
obvious to be ignored. Inside Nigeria, 
Gowon has had to face a number of 
“ crises”. 


These include tax riots, mainly in the 
Western Region: “ left-wing ”’ demon- 
strations by students in Lagos de- 
manding an end to imperialist 
interference (ie. British and 
American food supplies, and “ French 
arms” to Biafra): possibly an Army 
revolt (claimed by the Biafrans, but 
not confirmed by Nigerian sources): 
and undoubtedly a grave drain on the 
national economy. 


The Benin-published Nigerian 
Observer recently delivered this 
warning to the nation, citing 


“troubles” in the Western Region: 


“ There are many similar smoulders 
all over the country, and for how 
long can one keep this under the 
carpet? 

“Why should anyone talk about 
the relatively less important things, 
such as confederation or federa- 
tion, when there is a war costing 
nearly £1 million a day to be 
stopped? ” 


Resistance 


Since that editorial, significantly 
enough, Gowon has announced that 
Federal taxes will have to be raised 
yet again. The need to finish the war 
quickly, and protect his increasingly 
precarious position, has become 
pressing in the extreme. 


In the contortions and contradictions 
of the present moment, three impor- 
tant points ought, I think, to be 
recognised. 

FIRST: Considering Nigeria’s pre- 
carious, ill-organised political and 
military regime, there is nothing to 
prevent her leaders adopting both a 
siege and a “final push” policy to- 
gether. 

These are not contradictory, where 
the success of either is in doubt. The 
“total war” declared by Gowon on 
January 1 is going to be exactly that. 
SECOND: It has been, and still is, a 
fallacy that a quick Federal advance 
would avoid a “genocidal” effect. 
There is no absolute guarantee that 
relief agencies would be allowed free 
access to the occupied areas. 

There is also reason to believe that 
most of the Biafran resistance, under 
present Federal conditions for a 
cease-fire, would be carried on to the 
bitter end. 

THIRD: Nigeria’s continued refusal 
to negotiate unless Biafra renounces 
independence, together with British 
Government support of that policy, 
provides the major obstacle to peace, 
and hence the major reason for the 
prolonging of this hideous conflict 
and its attendant human misery. 
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JAPAN 
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not demonstrating. It set the militant 
mood for the whole weekend. 


Ninety-three students travelling to- 
gether are difficult to organise, so we 
divided ourselves into eight smaller 
groups. I was with a group of students 
from the Medical and Education De- 
partments, called Group Five. 


The discussions on the crowded train 
to Tokyo centred round the problems 
of Tokyo (Todai) and Nihon 
(Nichidai) Universities: of the dis- 
pute between the rival groups of 
students. Theoretically the two main 
groups are both opposed to the 
Security Treaty, but it was quite clear 
that the rival group—affiliated to 
Japan’s Communist Party (Minsei)— 
is considered a greater enemy than 
the police or the military. 


Anyone working for co-operation 
between these two groups would seem 
to be wasting his time. There are 
fundamental differences between 
them that make each of them feel it 
necessary to destroy the other in 
order to survive. The situation is very 
similar to the factional disputes which 
Iet Franco win the Spanish Civil War. 


We planned to visit several univer- 
sities in Tokyo on the following day, 
includmg Todai, and I tried to get 
some sleep on the train. We changed 
trains at Osaka and were given one- 
and-a-half carriages to ourselves. This 
was more comfortable, but I felt cut 
off from communication with other 
travellers. 


In the next carriage were some 
students from Minsei—our ‘“ deadly 
enemies ”—and there was a heated 
argument with the Railway Police 
when a flag was erected between the 
two carriages. After a while the flag 
came down and people went back to 
sleep. 


FRIDAY 
NOVEMBER 22 


By the time we arrived in Tokyo, I 
already felt pretty weary, but was 
encouraged by the thought of break- 
fast. Stumbling sleepily out of the 
carriage, I was almost blinded by the 
glare of floodlights. The press were 
there to meet us. 


We had a brief standing breakfast in 
the station, group by group, and then 
set off by subway for Meiji Univer- 
sity where we were to meet other 
students of the same faction— 
Chukaku (Central Core). 


On arrival at Ochanomizu Station, I 
found that we were to start demon- 
strating right away. Baggage and all, 
we began a snake dance through the 
virtually empty early morning streets 
of Tokyo. 


Luckily for me (I suffer from a rae 
disability which makes running diffi- 
cult) Meiji University was only a few 
minutes away, and we made our way 
past the barricades and sat down in 
the courtyard in the shadow of a 
guillotine, where we held our first 
meeting. (The function of the guil- 
lotine wasn’t explained to me, but I 
am happy to say it wasn’t used while 
I was there.) 


As more and more sympathisers 
turned up, the speeches became more 
fiery, and soon we were out on the 
street again, whistles blowing, shoes 
doubly knotted, and towels covering 
mouths and noses. This time we had 
no baggage, but once again the dance 
did not last long. 


Returning to Meiji University, . we 
went up to the fourth floor and on 
to the roof, where a prolonged meet- 
ing of all Chukaku students from 
outside Tokyo took place. From the 
roof I could watch other groups pre- 
paring for the day’s demonstration. 


All the factions hostile to the Com- 
munist Party were planning to rally 
and descend on Todai University. 


Each faction wore different coloured 
helmets—white, with various decora- 
tions, red with or without white 
stripes, black, green, blue, or silver. 


All very colourful, and very helpful 
for identification purposes, to 
students, journalists, or police. 


Our group left Meiji University in the 
early afternoon and spent a long time 
demonstrating and gathering more 
support in the streets round 
Ochanomizu Station. Eventually we 
stormed on to the campus at Chuo 
University, where other anti-Treaty 
student factions were gathering. 


The large courtyard became com- 
pletely filled with jostling students, 
and I could not see what was happen- 
ing. Thousands of people were watch- 
ing from the University buildings. 
There was some hostility and a lot of 
support. Three or four loud-speakers 
were all going at once. 


Red Helmets 


The red-helmeted students from 
Shagakudo (Socialist Student League) 
were armed with staves, and had the 
largest loud-speaker. A roar of 
applause went up as a large group of 
students from Nichidai University 
entered the courtyard. There were 
more speeches condemning the 
activities of Minsei. 

Having been informed that the police 
were likely to enter the Todai cam- 
pus, everyone began to head for 
Todai University without more ado. 


It was a very impressive sight as 
thousands of students poured out of 
the Chuo campus on to the street, 
shouting “Todai Shoori!” (‘‘ Tokyo 
University Victory’) and, in noisy 
but orderly procession, headed to- 
wards Todai. 


After about a mile, we discovered that 
the way was blocked by riot police, 
and I was amazed that there was no 
confrontation with them: no stone 
throwing, no sit-down, no snake 
dance, no charges at the cordon. In- 
stead, everyone turned round and 
took to the subway. 


To transport a whole demonstration 
by train was a fantastic feat. Sardines 
really live a comfortable life in their 
spacious can, compared with our one- 
station ride on the train. It was im- 
possible to pay individually, since we 
had no force or direction of our 
own, but were carried along by the 
tide, through the barriers, on to the 
train. 


One person in 10 collected money to 
buy tickets, but we could not wait 
for him and travelled without, while 
he joined us later, having presented 


Geoff Minish 


IN MEMORY 
OF 
W. H. AUDEN 


I'll bet you a dollar 

to a Woolworth doughnut 
that Christ was as white 
as you or me 


God and Mammon 
are exacting masters 
better injustice 
than disorder 


O keep your mouth shut 
and your bowels open 
and we’ll build you a tomb 
in Arlington 
| SP Saar Seana es | 


10 tickets to the bewildered man on 
the turnstile. 


Outside the University gates we 
demonstrated in snake dance style 
for a while, waiting for the others to 
catch up, and all the time the slogans 
became more violent and hostile to 


Minsei. ‘Smash the Treaty! ”"— 
“Smash Minsei! "—“Todai  Vic- 
tory! ”’—“ Kill Minsei! ” 


The crowd round the main entrance 
fell back to let us in, and we swept 
in to the already crowded campus 
amid cheers and applause. There were 
thousands of students already there, 
helmeted and with long staves or iron 
bars, some with bamboo poles about 
20 feet long. 

On top of the main Yasuda Hall was 
the banner of the Kakumaru Faction 
(Revolutionary Marxist Union) which 
has control of the Todai Student 
Union, and flanking it were more 
loud-speakers and flags from other 
sympathetic groups. 

More and more students poured in 
to the area in front of the hall. Staves 
appeared from nowhere, and soon 
everyone (more or Jess) was armed. 


After many speeches from the leaders 
of various anti-Treaty factions, the 
cries of ‘Smash Minsei!” grew 
louder, and after dark the whole 
demonstration decided to go on a 
search-and-destroy operation against 
Minsei, who were reportedly having 
their own meeting nearby. 


At this point my friends in Group 
Five spoke kindly to me again. 


“This is an armed struggle demon- 
stration. Please go to the back.” I 
did as they suggested, not because I 
was unarmed, but because I was very 
tired and unable to keep up with 
the pace of the demonstration. 


Previously I had been helped along 
by linking arms with my friends 
during the snake dance, but now they 
needed both hands free to carry their 
wenn So my fraternal support was 
ost. 


Not knowing what was to happen 
exactly, I waited as the students 
charged off to “ Smash Minsei! ” They 
headed for the Education Department 
where the Minsei students had been 
holding their rally, but very soon 
came back. 


Hot Soup 


I had expected to see heads hanging 
from the iron bars, but apparently 
the Minsei students had got tired of 
waiting to be smashed, and the few 
that had not gone home were inside 
the building. The expected clash did 
not occur. 


Further speeches were made, and 
each speaker spoke to his own faction 
till round about 10 o’clock. It was get- 
ting cold, and students were warming 
their hands over small fires which 
were lit to burn the enormous 
quantity of litter which had accumu- 
lated during the day. 


Our group was one of the first to 
leave, and we snake-danced back to 
the subway station and dispersed. 


Our group of “outsiders” were to 
sleep at Hosei University, and we 
arrived there shortly after 11, com- 
pletely exhausted. I was really ready 
for a hot bath and bed, but didn’t 
expect either. 


My non-expectations were fulfilled. 
Our “ dormitory ” turned out to be a 
large auditorium with tiered desks at 
which we sat closely bunched to- 
gether. Then yet more speeches 
began. I went to get a wash and look 
for some food. 


It was the week of Hosei University 
Festival, and some of the clubs of the 
University had set up stalls, where 
you could buy hot soup (or “oden ”) 
to raise money for their projects. 


I sat down gratefully at one of these, 
and immediately made friends in my 
broken Japanese with members of the 
Artist’s Club, who rushed off and re- 


turned swiftly with sake to quench 
my thirst. We discussed university 
and political problems animatedly, far 
into the night. 


When the bottle was drained, I was 
ushered to their “ office” in the base- 
ment—a kind of cupboard filled with 
shelves covered with posters and 
paint. 


They cleared a space for me, 
magically produced a mattress and 
sleeping bag, apologised for the dirt, 
which was rampant—“I’m sorry, it 
is not clean, but that is reality "— 
and left me to my slumbers. 


Soon sleep became the reality—no 
more real than the dirt, but more 
welcome. 


SATURDAY 
NOVEMBER 23 


I woke quite early, and went back 
to the auditorium to rejoin my 
friends from Hiroshima, but they had 
already left for Yokohama. Con- 
siderately, one of them had stayed 
behind to look for me, and we 
actually arrived in Yokohama before 
the others, since it is quicker for two 
people to use the subway than 200. 


The day was quiet, filled with 
speeches and singing in a large hall, 
and very little demonstrating. I had 
dinner with an old friend, and met 
up with Group Five again in Tokyo, 
at the “hotel” where we were to 
stay the night. 


This time we had mattresses and 
coverlets, but only one between two 
students, so the night was quite noisy 
and crowded, but everyone stayed 
cheerful. I managed to wash my feet 
for the first time in three days. 


SUNDAY 
NOVEMBER 24 


For the first time I was grateful that 
I had brought luggage with me. I had 
been wearing fashionable demonstra- 
tor’s gym shoes (especially purchased 
for the occasion) and early in the 
morning I was unable to locate them 
among hundreds of other similar 
pairs at the entrance to the ‘“ hotel”. 


(It is customary to remove one’s 
shoes when entering a Japanese 
house.) 


I thought I would wait till most people 
had taken theirs, so that it would be 
easier to find mine—but, as the 
numbers dwindled, it became clear 
that someone had made a mistake 
and taken my shoes instead of his. 
There were none left that would fit 
me, 


So I lightened my load by donning 
my “respectable” shoes and joined 
Group Five outside the hotel. We 
were to travel to Sanrizuka in hired 
buses. We waited for about 40 
minutes outside the hotel. No bus 
appeared. The street was very 
narrow, and I soon learned that the 
buses would be waiting on a wide 
road nearby. 


Determined to demonstrate all day, 
we set off in the trotting rhythm of 
the snake dance, with the shrill blast 
of whistles piercing the morning 
quietness. We wriggled our way, 
slowly in time but fast in pace, to 
the spot where the buses were wait- 
ing. 

The streets of Tokyo were quite 
empty at this early hour on a Sunday 
morning. The morning sun promised 
a warm day for demonstrating. The 
bus ride was comfortable and quiet, 
but our mood of anticipation inten- 
sified as the roads became narrower 
and bumpier and we came close to 
the rolling farmland of Sanrizuka. 
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Suddenly we were there. Our bus 
parked on a large, open piece of 
waste-land, alongside.a couple of 
other buses which had already 
arrived. We piled out of the bus and 
lined up four-deep. 


It was necessary for me to have a 
strong arm on either side of me as 
the pace was expected to be hectic. 


More buses arrived and soon there 
was a whole regiment of white hel- 
mets ready to go. (All luggage was 
left on the bus.) 


We were near the back and we had 
a good view of our friends flowing out 
on to the road in front of us, wave 
after wave of them, the helmets 
almost like boiling surf on an angry 
sea. From standing watching at one 
moment, I was part of the sea at the 
next—legs flying and my “ respec- 
table ” shoes punishing the road. 
Backwards and forwards, round and 
round, we surged through the narrow 
village streets, with loud applause 
from the local people competing with 
the shrill whistles and cries oi 
“Victory!” and ‘Smash the 
Treaty! ” to shatter my ear drums 
and numb my brain. 


More Staves 


We arrived at a children’s playground 
where banners had been erected. 
People were still working on setting 
up a loud-speaker system. We entered 
and stirred up the dust for about 10 
minutes before squatting down in 
front of the banners. 


Other, smaller groups began to 
trickle in. At first I thought that there 
were not going to be as many people 
as we had anticipated—but, one by 
one, different groups arrived, all 
dancing and nearly all helmeted. 


Young workers’ groups came, 
farmers, large student factions from 
Tokyo, one of the Railway Workers’ 
Trade Unions, some people from the 
Socialist Party and a group from 


Beheiren (Japan Peace for Vietnam 
Committee). The playground filled up 
and overflowed into the surrounding 
woods and roads. 


Again staves were distributed among 
the students. (The farmers carried 
both staves, spades, pitch-forks, and 
scythes in French Revolutionary 
style.) There was no sign of the police, 
or of any surveyors. 


Battle Cries 


Hasty bites were taken at rolls and 
fruit bought earlier, and as the sun 
began to descend we set off again. 
Since staves were being carried, I 
moved to the back of the Chukaku 
Group, where I could move at my own 
unarmed speed. 


After a little it was possible to walk 
slowly, in a straight line, at the same 
speed as the snake which was trotting 
from one side of the road to the 
other. But it became more difficult 
as we moved off the road on to farm 
tracks, and it was soon evident that 
the route of the procession would 
virtually cover the perimeter of the 
proposed site of the airport. 


Nonetheless, I managed to stumble 
over the stony track at roughly the 
same pace as everyone else, even a 
little faster—at least, till the mood 
changed again. 

Instead of the snake dance, which 
had become impossible on the narrow 
track, groups of about 200 people at 
a time would stop and wait for the 
procession to get about 300 yards 
ahead. Then, shouting battle cries, 
brandishing their staves, they would 
charge at top speed over the open 
space left between the groups. 


Invariably I was left in the gap, and 
had to hop into the bushes or on to 
a ploughed field to avoid being 
trampled underfoot. It was an extra- 
ordinary sight as we mounted a rise 
and I looked behind to see this long, 
long column of warriors trotting 
through the beautiful countryside. 

I looked ahead, and there they were 
too, helmets bobbing and flags 
rippling proudly all down the line. 


The power-..potential was evident, but 
softened somehow in the rural atmos- 
phere and not so menacing as it 
would have appeared in the city. 


There was a gap in the hedge lead- 
ing on to an enormous field, and the 
farmers at the head of the march 
were squatting round a _loud- 
speaker van parked near the edge. 


The feeling of liberation, as we 
escaped from the narrow track into 
this vast arena, infected the crowd, 
and they spread out in an extremely 
long line along one flank of the field. 


Several hundred at a time burst into 
a long and cheering charge right 
across the field at an invisible enemy. 


More and more groups appeared, 
each one following this example, and 
soon it was like a battlefield from 
mediaeval times. If only there had 
been horses—and an enemy—Henry 
V could have taken command. 


Sinews were stiffened, and blood was 
summoned up, and if the police had 
been there, it would have flowed too. 


Rough, Stony 


I estimated 15-20,000 demonstrators, 
numbers which would have been 
swelled enormously by sympathisers 
and spectators in a big city. The 
prospect of what will happen if the 
militant mood continues to accelerate 
towards 1970 is awesome. 

As dusk fell, the tempo slackened, 
and, like mechanical ghosts, we jog- 
ged back along the tracks to our 
waiting buses. 

The tracks were rough and stony, and 
it was difficult to keep our balance, 
but somehow we survived the long 
procession and even found the right 
bus. Where there had been two or 
three when we arrived, now there 
were too many to count. 


Back in Tokyo, I, and friends from 
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Hiroshima, split off from the main 
group and said farewell, for we had 
to get back home immediately. But 
first things first. After checking train 
times, we sat down to an enormous 
meal, which was really appreciated 
after such strenuous activity. 


Though dirt, sweat, noise, and 
cramped conditions were the reality 
of the train, sleep came easily as we 
were carried through the night to- 
wards home. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The mass circulation newspapers dis- 
torted the story of the Tokyo 
University demonstration, and prac- 
tically ignored what happened at 
Sanrizuka. They carried fabricated 
stories of ‘non-violent, non-aligned ” 


students effectively preventing a 
clash between the armed rival 
factions. 


In fact, the main reference to San- 
rizuka was a story about some 
students who had eaten food in a 
restaurant without paying, and 
travelled on the train without tickets! 


Myself, I was impressed by the deter- 
mination, courage, and stamina of the 
students—not to mention the finan- 
cial sacrifice necessary to travel to 
Tokyo. 


They appear to recognise the power 
of the State, and its ability to physi- 
cally suppress them, but, as in the 
case of the people of Vietnam, they 
are confident that oppression by the 
State will eventually bring people to 
realise its true nature. By showing 
their determination to oppose it, in 
the face of great odds, they will be 
able to show the justice of their cause 
to the world. 


The students have chosen a difficult, 
dangerous, and delicate course, and 
those who feel they must criticise the 
violence should first be sure that, in 
doing so, they are not condoning the 
violence of the status quo, which, 
though less obvious now, will soon 
become much more apparent. 
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THE FLIGHT FROM REASON 


Allen 
Skinner’s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


This is going to be a very “square” 


comment, and I hope that those 
readers of Peace News who are not 
square, but are “ with-it”, will come 
back at me, 


I fave recently been reading Sartre’s 
La Nausee, and though this is a 
relatively mild venture into the 
literature of the ‘“ Absurd”, it has 
helped to crystallise, for me, a 
number of troubles I feel about 
modern trends that I should like to 
get off my chest.- 


Torture 


The present century has been dom- 
inated by two great and terrible 
World Wars, and we have yet to 
measure the effects on human 
psychology of these catastrophes 
suffered by mankind. 


It seems to me obvious, for example, 
that there has been a terrible develop- 
ment in the willingness and capacity 
of human beings to inflict torture on 
other human beings. And this did not 
end with what the Germans showed 
themselves capable of, in the War of 
1939-45. 


For we have since seen what the 
French could do in Algeria, the hap- 
penings in the prisons of South 
Africa, the iniquity of Vietnam, and 
the news ‘we are now getting about 
what the Greeks can do to each other. 


A second consequence, I believe, is 
to be found in the present trend 
towards different aspects of the 
irrational. (In what I have to say in 
these comments, I am not question- 
ing the essential absurdity—even the 
tragic absurdity—of certain aspects 
of existence.) 


We are able to recognise this quality 
of the Absurd by virtue of the 
character of the human reasoning 
capacity. And what I am quarrelling 
ith is that tendency in literature and 
e arts to accept the dominance of 
the Absurd, instead of pitting human 
Reason against it in the fields in 
which human Reason can operate. 


I have seen a number of plays in 
recent months that I should not have 
been likely to attend if they had 
been put on at the ordinary com- 
mercial theatre. They include works 
by Beckett, Ionesco, and Jarry. 


I have made one of the audience for 
them because, as a member of its 
club, I try to attend all the plays put 
on by that very talented group of 
amateurs, the Tavistock Theatre Com- 
pany, whose productions are staged 
at the small Tower Theatre in 
Canonbury, London. I believe them 
to be one of the outstanding amateur 
groups in the country. 


My admiration for their work has 
impelled my attendance at produc- 
tions I should not have gone out of 
my way to see under other auspices, 
and I have thus made the acquain- 
tance of plays I should not have gone 
to see at, say, the Royal Court 
Theatre. 


It seems to me that while the 19th 
Century, in the face of the advance 
of science, saw the beginning of the 
retreat from the irrationality of the 
primitive superstitions that were the 
accompaniment of religious concep- 
tions, the 20th Century is seeing the 
development of a new flight from 
Reason. It happens that the period of 
my adult life has more or less 
coincided with this trend. 


Aridity 

Alfred Jarry, for whom there has 
been a considerable vogue in the last 
year or two, actually wrote the first 
version of his best-known play, Ubu 
Roi, in the last years of the 19th 
Century: but it was first played in 
public in the early years of this 
century before his mental collapse 
and death in 1907. 


Jarry said that he aimed to leave the 
mind more open to hallucination by 
emptying it of intelligence, and this 
aim has been followed by many of 


the Surrealists, with whom his 
‘“pataphysique”, or “science of 
imaginary solutions ”, lines him up. 

An English rendering of Ubu Roi has 
been produced at the Royal Court 
Theatre. It is an unpleasant, scatolo- 
gical piece of work which, though it 
embodies aspects of valid satire on 
society, largely represents the flight 
from Reason which has come later to 
characterise Surrealism, where 
hallucination and the glorification of 
the sub-conscious is equally presented 
as a basis for living. 


Surrealism was the successor to 
Dadaism, whose aridity fortunately 
soon became evident. It disappeared 
shortly after one of its leading ex- 
ponents, Jacques Vache, committed 
suicide after World War I. 


Defeat 


I think, in fact, that Surrealism has 
been as much influenced by Freud’s 
pseudo-science as by Dada. And it has 
to be faced that, though Freud has 
been responsible for some inspired 
guesses about human conditioning and 
motivation, he has also produced a 
considerable amount of childish non- 
sense. 


Surrealism has greatly burgeoned in 
these post-war years. It affects our 
literature and our arts. It spills over 
into a good deal of “ psychedelic” 
nonsense, and into destructive and 
anti-social behaviour. 


It does us no harm, of course, to 
take a look at the sub-conscious— 
though the sub-conscious as displayed 
by some of the Surrealist exponents 
(Bunuel and Dali, for example) does 
not strike me as a_ particularly 
pleasant sight. 


Intuitive perception, too, is, of course, 
a valuable thing when it is harnessed 
to, and guided by, rational thought. 
When, as so often, however, it is 
glorified as something independent of, 
and superior to, the rational faculty, 
I believe it signifies the acceptance of 
human defeat. 


Man’s capacity for Reason is cer- 
tainly not a perfect tool, and the 
limits of its operation are all too 
obvious. But it is the best instrument 
we have for our guidance, and I 
believe that if the tendency to dis- 
place it should prevail, it will lead to 
social tragedy. 


a ee en a a 


Hard Line 
Policy On 
West German 
Objectors 


Kevin McGrath writes: With a record 
3,000 Conscientious Objectors during 
1968, the West German Army is 
making worried noises. In an article 
in the semi-official publication, 
Defence News, two field officers claim 
that the present system of exemptions 
places training schedules in jeopardy. 


They claim that the system would, in 
wartime, allow a soldier to ‘“‘ dodge 
a battle simply by whipping in an 
application to be recognised as a 
Conscientious Objector ”’. 

The authors particularly object to the 
fact that a serving soldier can put in 
an application, and has the right to 


ENOCH AND THE ARMY 


I took to the Army like a duck to water. I enjoyed first of all 
being a private soldier: it’s the nicest thing there is to he. It 
seemed to me to be such a congenial environment. 

The whole institution of the Army, the framework of discipline, 
the exactitude of rank, the precision of duty, was something 


almost restful and attractive to me and I took great pride in 


smartness at drill. 


There are always, I suppose, some absurd compliments one 
remembers: one that I shall remember all my days was my 
Platoon Sergeant saying to the Company Commander that I was 


the smartest soldier in the Comp 


any. I take that as a very, very 


great compliment ENOCH POWELL: ON PANORAMA. 


be excused service while it is being 
considered (he also has the right to a 
court decision allowing political 
grounds to be accepted). “ This is like 
breaking open the walls of a dam”. 


If a member of a tank-crew, for ex- 
ample, applies for exemption, the 
tank has to be pulled out of service 
for the time being, perhaps during 
an exercise: 


“Has the German taxpayer ever 
thought how much money is 
thrown down the drain in this way? 
And has the military command 
considered what useless jobs the 
rest of the tank-crew have to be 
given to keep them occupied? ” 


This remarkable tribute to the power 
of Conscientious Objection reflects a 
fear that increasing numbers of 
soldiers might be encouraged by 
support campaigns, organised by the 
SDS student movement, to refuse to 
continue serving. 


But perhaps its more important 
aspect is that it is a further step in 
attempts to push the West German 
Government into a much more restric- 
tive policy on CO applicants. (The 
fact that East Germany recognises no 
such right must be galling to the 
chiefs of the Bundeswehr, short as it 
is of 32,000 NCOs.) 


DIARY 


10 January, Friday 


CAMBOURNE. 42 Pendarves Street. ‘Cornwall 
Anarchists’ monthly meeting. All welcome. 


11 January, Saturday 


LONDON E3. St Paul’s Vicarage, Bow Com- 
mon (Mile End Tube), Christian Anarchists. 
Speaker: Dave Mumford. 


LONDON SE3. 3 pm, 141 Woolacombe Road, 
Kidbrooke. Literature Committee to produce 
leaflets for non-pacifists. Fellowship Party. 


LONDON WCl1. 2 to 5 pm. Conway Jall, 
Red Lion Square. Public Meeting on Biafra. 
Friends of Biafra Assoc, 


LONDON W111. 2.15 pm. Methodist Church, 
Lancaster Road (off Ladbroke Grove). 
Jumble Sale in aid of ideological prisoners 
and their families in Peru. Helpers welcome, 
Committee for Solidarity with Victims of 
Perpression in Peru. 


12 January, Sunday 


LONDON WC2. 2.30 pm. Royal Common- 
wealth Society, 18 Northumberland 
Avenue (in the Commonwealth Hall). 
Ramdhun (Inter-Faith Prayer Meeting) to 
honour Mahatma Gandhi during his Cen- 
tenary Year. Adm free. 


14 January, Tuesday 


BIRMINGHAM, 7.30 pm. ‘‘ The Crown '’— 
Corporation Street. Discussion Group: 
“ Creativity "’. Speaker: Peter Neville. 


30 January, Thursday 


LONDON. 6.30 pm. St Martin-in-the-Fields, 
Trafalgar Square. Inaugural Meeting and 
Student Enrolment. London School of Non- 
Violence (for the scientific study of its 
philosophy and practices). Further details, 
contact: Satish Kumar, 01-606 6123. 


CND’s Easter 
Marches 


Though the route of CND’s Easter 
marches will stretch from the Holy 
Loch, and from Caerwent, to London, 
those taking part will only have to 
march about 50 miles in all. Buses 
will transport the marchers most of 
the way. 

This may seem a bit like cheating— 
and it will remove the epic quality 
which walking all the way might 
acquire—but it means that rather 
more people will be able to take part, 
since the whole thing will be able to 
start on Good Friday, April 4, to wind 
up in Hyde Park, London, on Easter 
Monday. 

For the Scottish leg, there will be 
rally-marches at Glasgow, Dumfries, 
Newcastle, Middlesborough, Sheffield, 
and Coventry: for the Welsh, at Bris- 
tol, Salisbury, Southampton, and 
Aldermaston. 

The two legs will meet at Ruislip, 
and the Easter Monday March will 
be from Hampstead Heath down 
through Chalk Farm, etc. 

It’s expected that Welsh and Scottish 
Nationalists will be present in con- 
siderable numbers, and CND is 
liaising with the relevant organisa- 
tions. Though, if a contingent turns up 
with banners saying ‘Save the 
Argylls”, it could be embarrassing 
(particularly to those many Scottish 
Nationalists who don’t want to save 
them). 

Meanwhile, demonstrations are plan- 
ned for Porton, Holy Loch, Fyling- 
dales, ete. How these are _ co- 
ordinated with the March proper is 
still being worked out, and is up to 
the local committees. Contact: CND, 
14 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 


PACIFIST UNIVERSALIST SERVICE 
3.30 pm Sunday January 12 


Essex Church Hall 

Palace Gardens Terrace 
Notting Hill Gate 

Miss E. Keon (BA) on 
Pierre Teilhard De Chardin 


Biafra & Vietnam, 
A Contrast 


There is still no sign of a significant 
improvement in the desperate situa- 
tion in Nigeria/Biafra. 

The involvement of British people 
still seems to be dominated by relief 
measures, and political responsibili- 
ties are avoided. 


The contrast between demonstrations 
about Vietnam and those about 
Nigeria / Biafra is stark. The pro- 
fessional protesters seem to care 
more about political systems than 
human lives. 

Dr Peter Draper, 

Chairman, British Humanist Assoc, 

13 Prince of Wales Terrace, W8. 


Israel & National 
Sovereignty 


Bili Hillier’s attitude towards the 
sovereignty of Israel (“ The Left and 
the Middle East”, Jan 3) is some- 
what strange for a pacifist. It is also 
unrealistic, being 21 years out of 
date. 

It is rather significant that Mr 
Hillier’s article should have first 
appeared in Free Palestine—a 
periodical, circulating from a Box 
No address—that is the mouthpiece 
of El Fatah and other militant 
organisations attempting to turn back 
the clock in the Middle East. 


When the UN partitioned Palestine, a 


country of 45,000 square miles, the 
Jews were allocated less than one 
fifth of this (8,000 square miles) and 
the Jewish Zionist State was born, 
with territory about the size of Wales. 


If the Arab States (area 3,533,107 
square miles) had accepted the situa- 
tion, there would have been no Arab- 
Jewish wars, and of course no 
refugees. 


Twenty-one years later it is hypocrisy, 
for a journal claiming to be pacifist, 
to question the legitimacy of the State 
of Israel, when even the Arabs and 
their Soviet backers are compelled to 
acknowledge its permanency by reiter- 
ating their support for the UN 
November 1967 Resolution. 


The re-creation of a ‘‘ New Palestine ” 
(Hillier’s phrase: my emphasis) 
cannot be brought about by political 
means, but only by war that would 
result in an Arab-Jewish blood-bath. 


It is thus absurd for Bill Hillier to 
advise those of the Left looking for 
a peaceful solution to collaborate with 
forces aiming at dissolution of the 
Jewish State. 


Selective reporting, and total absence 
of editorial objectivity, renders the 
contents of Peace News more pal- 
atable to sympathisers with Free 
Palestine, than to genuine pacifists, 

Arthur Manis, 

Flat 26A, Broad Street, 

Teddington, Middlesex. 


Bill Hillier’s article was written 
specifically for Peace News, and then 
offered to the Editors of Free Pales- 
tine for simultaneous publication with 
us, 


It is, in fact, rather significant that 
they agreed to print the article, since 
Hillier’s argument is at variance with 
Free Palestine’s “line” in several 
respects. 


Free Palestine, by the way, is not the 
mouthpiece of El Fatah and similar 
organisations, contrary to Mr ae 


Peace News: Why 
No Film Reviews? 


Despite our invitations, Peace News 
hasn’t found it worth the time, the 
space, or the trouble to review many 
of our film programmes’ which 
seemed more than likely to interest 
readers. 


Examples: The Edge and In The 
Country, two features from the New 
American Left about the growing 
despair of their radical intellectuals. 


Pilots In Pyjamas, a five-hour con- 
frontation with captured American 
pilots in North Vietnam. Makavejav’s 
The Switchboard Operator and Man 
Is Not A Bird, which both contrast 
between the way people live and the 
way politicians would prefer. 


The Inheritance, on the history of 
the American Labour Movement. Face 
To Face, which has led to the exile 
of its Greek director. And our even- 
ing on film censorship at the Royal 
Festival Hall. » 

Yet John Ball’s Column (Dec 27) finds 
space enough to lead with three 
paragraphs on our blurb for Scorpio 
Rising. I’ve no quarrel with his com- 
ments—it’s a deliberately outrageous 
blurb for a superbly outrageous film. 
But we did introduce it a year ago. 
And the Sunday Mirror did condemn 
our blurb as ‘tasteless ” six months 
ago. 

What has happened to Peace News’s 
sense of priorities? And will you 
bother to use invitations for our three 
new- Yugoslav features, for The 
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Columbia Revolt, for The Things I 
Cannot Change, for One Step Away, 
or for Will The Real Norman Mailer 
Please Stand Up? 

Derek Hill, 

Director, New Cinema Club, 

122 Wardour Street, London W1. 


We're sorry that Mr Hill feels driven 
to make these comments. The main 
reason why we've been lax in review- 
ing films shown at the New Cinema 
Club is simple: none of our editorial 
staff is free at the times the films are 
shown to the Press. 


New Cinema Club’s film showings for 
the Press are usually on a Monday, 
Tuesday, or Wednesday, and all of us 
here are pre-occupied with the sheer 
mechanics of producing the paper 
till late on Wednesday evening. 


Yes, we ought to try and gain the 
services of an outside reviewer. But 
it’s difficult to find someone prepared 
to do the reviewing, given the short 
notice provided, and free of charge— 
and, moreover, do it well, within the 
extremely short amount of space at 
our disposal. 

For all these reasons, and more, our 
cinema and theatre coverage, and our 
arts coverage in general, has not been 
what it ought to be over the last six 
months. We’ll be trying to remedy 
this as and when we can.—Eds. 


Letters Deadline, Monday! 


NEXT WEEK 
SPECIAL ISSUE 


NON-VIOLENCE IN 
N. IRELAND 


SOCIAL ACTION FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


I hazard a minor prediction: this 
year will be the year of the revolu- 
tion for social action in this country. 


What is happening at the moment is 
that not only small ad hoc groups, 
but also large, well-established, and 
national ones are beginning to fight 
for people whose welfare they might 
have had in trust for years, but whose 
true state is only just dawning on 
them. 


They will no longer be satisfied with 
the administrative hokum of others, 
or with their own administration as 
such. No longer will they act as 
entrepreneurs between the State and 
the individual. They will take Direct 
Action. 


It is becoming clear to people that 
deplorably low supplementary bene- 
fits and disablement incomes: an 
increase in relative, if not absolute, 
poverty among the old, and in the 
larger family: highly disparate rents 
for similar conditions: abysmal 
housing, and so on—-these are not just 
wrong in themselves, and exist be- 
cause our priorities are wrong, but 
are part of a syndrome which itself 
has to be reversed. 


Face-to-Face 


Reversing the syndrome means 
raising a new demand: the right to 
community, For what other single 
concept sums up the recent action 
against social misfitting—Simon Com- 
munity and INVOLVE—against in- 


humanity: and isolation in our 
“curative ’’ institutions—the  Anti- 
Hospital, Aid for the Elderly in 


Government Institutions, Duane and 
Risinghill, the Court Lees affair— 
against the victimisation of minorities 
—Gypsy Council, National Council for 
Civil Liberties, Free Schools Cam- 
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paign—and against the penalisation 
of the poor—Child Poverty Action 
Group, SHELTER, the London 
Squatters? 


The momentum of many of the key 
people in these groups is not just 
towards solving an immediate prob- 
lem, but towards making it possible 
for people in general to be able to 
meet each other non-instrumentally 
(without manipulating each other) 
and face-to-face, whether on the 
street or in each other’s homes. 


Wage-Stop Rule 


This process of identification between 
the social ‘‘worker” and _ his 
“client” has made seemingly staid 
and established people seem more 
and more militani—even anarchist— 
as they now confront the large-scale 
manipulations and mystifications of 
Government and Local Authority— 
the Ministry of Social Security in 
particular. 

A good example of this in recent 
months was the setting-up of a Com- 
munity Service Action Group (CSAG) 
by the Notting Hill Neighbourhood 
Service, of Tavistock Crescent, Lon- 
don Wil. (The Neighbourhood 
Service started in 1966, with three 
after-school playgroups for children, 
and is part-financed by the Royal 
Borough of Kensington and Chelsea.) 


Five weeks ago, CSAG took over a 
house belonging to Westminster City 
Council which had lain empty for 
two years. The occupation lasted a 
day, during which the house was 
cleared up, and minor repairs were 
made. 

The following morning the Council 
barred the house up again, but prom- 
ised to “give consideration to the 


house being used for children’s 
clubs ”, 


We ought, of course, to be excited 
at take-overs like those of CSAG and 
the Squatters. And we ought to be 
moved by Child Poverty Action Group 
social workers fighting for families 
suffering under the unholy wage-stop 
rule. They are both fighting the same 
battle: the one for human recognition 
and self-respect. 


But how far do they recognise each 
other’s contribution to the struggle? 
To what extent are they aware of it? 
To my mind, these are the most 
important questions facing those of 
us concerned with community action 
in the coming year. 


Some people have, of course, realised 
the challenge. One response to it has 
been the formation of Community 
Action Union (CAU: see “ Projects ” 
for Dec 6) which was publicly 
launched, last Saturday, at a London 
meeting. 

What I heard of the conference was, 
however, strangely disappointing. It 
was net until members of the 
Middiesborough section of Mobile 
Voluntary Workteam (MVWT: see 
“Projects” for Dec 20) got up to 
speak that the meeting took fire. 


Pioneer Work 


With disarming simplicity, Jill 
Maguire of MVWT described how the 
group had cut almost all manipulative 
economic ties with our society, and 
were living in economic community 
with the people of Newport, Middles- 
borough’s major slum area, where 
they had secured a condemned house. 


Towards the end of last year, the 
violent take-over of the house by 
neighbourhood youths—for whom it 
was originally provided—compelled 
them to temporarily quit the area. 


At this point, the team was chal- 
lenged from the floor by the 


criticism—applied to community 
workers in general—ithat they had 
stopped their pioneer work at its 
most critical phase: just when the 
local people were beginning to ex- 
press their human dignity and 
“rights” in the best way they knew. 


This moment in the conference was 
crucial. The alternatives facing the 
audience had already been delinea- 
ted, by other speakers, as community 
“development” (State-approved) on 
the one hand, and community 
“action” (often anti-State) on the 
other: and between what David 
Graham, of Manchester’s Community 
Research & Action Group, called 
“working from the bottom up” 
(through a newspaper like Com- 
munity, written largely by council 
tenants) and what George Clark 
implied was “working from the top 
down ”. 


Here And Now 


The general assumption at the con- 
ference had seemed to be that these 
were the only alternatives. Now the 
MVWT workers presented a third: 
one in which theory was truly married 
to practice, and rejection of anti- 
community values was expressed in 
the self-sacrificing community—here 
and now. 


For my money, these were the true 
revolutionaries to emerge last Satur- 
day, though they were the least 
wordy, and perhaps least experienced, 
of the lot. 


CORRECTION 
Last week we published the time of 
the SAVE BIAFRA demonstration, 
January 15 at Marlborough House, 
during the Commonwealth Con- 
ference, as 11.30 pm. It is, of course, 
11.30 am. More information from 
SAVE BIAFRA: 13 Goodwin. Street, 
London N4, Telephone: ARC 5524. 


FRANCO RELEASES SPANISH PACIFIST 


Roger Moody writes: Gonzalo 
Arias, the UNESCO employee and 
author of the novel The Poster 
People (Gollancz 21s: reviewed 
in Peace News, Oct 18), who was 
arrested last October for par- 
ading through the streets of 
Madrid with posters ‘“ respect- 
fully asking the Head of State 
for free elections, in the name 
of the Spanish people”, is now 
temporarily free. 


On November 15 1968, his father, 
a Supreme Court Judge, was 
taken seriously ill, and Arias was 
granted “ provisional liberty” to 
attend to him. 


But, as Arias wrote to his sup- 
porters in Europe and_ this 
country last week, and as he him- 
self pointed out to the Spanish 
Judge of Public Order last 
November, this “noble and 
humane gesture places me in a 
delicate position ”. 


Conscience 


“It would hardly be gentlemanly 
on my part to take advantage of 
the new situation to repeat an 
action of which my father, though 
appreciating the nobleness of my 
intentions, does not approve. 


“ However, I can no longer allow 
myself to be discouraged to the 
point of renouncing that path 
which, in all conscience, I con- 
sider just.” 


To avoid these “two extremes ” 
—total obedience to the Courts, 
and total adherence to his “ non- 
violent” programme of poster- 
carrying set out last year—Arias 
proposes as follows. 


“For the moment I must attend 
to my family obligations. I have 
no intention at present of carry- 
ing out any new demonstration 
for non-violence, or asking any- 
one else to do so. 


Elections 


“ When circumstances have 
changed, however, and when I 
believe the moment has come in 
which to agitate anew, I will tell 
[the Courts] in advance, so that 
if they feel it necessary, they can 
order my detention again.” 


Arias also gives more details 
about what exactly took place on 
and after his Madrid poster- 
parade on October 20 (see Peace 
News, Oct 25). 


He describes how he deliberately 
asked for free elections for the 
Spanish people, since they wanted 
to “follow the example of the 
Guineans”. (Equatorial Guinea 
was granted independence from 
Spain last year, and given the 
opportunity to hold elections for 
Head of State.) 


And he tells how, quite unex- 
pectedly, a Madrid Professor, 


Felix Villameriel, had followed 
his example by carrying placards 
which simply read “No, 
Violence ”’. 

Both the encartelados (“ poster- 
carriers”) were then sent to 
Carabanchel Prison, accused of 
“offences against the fundamen- 
tal laws of the State”, a crime 
for which the Public Prosecutor 
has demanded an imprisonment 
of two years. 


Villameriel was granted “ pro- 
visional liberty ” after two weeks, 
but before Arias could be dealt 
with, his father was taken ill. 


Arias asks, in his letter to sup- 
porters: “To what extent can 
one hope for a progressive de- 
velopment in Spain, conscious of 
active non-violence, and to what 
extent has the ‘encartelado pro- 
gramme’ been put into opera- 
tion? ” 


Non-Violence 


And he answers: “It is too soon 
to judge. I never believed it 
possible to force History to 
exactly follow the calendar of my 
novel. 


“This continues to be read and 
discussed in Madrid, and people 
are also discussing other forms of 
non-violent action besides the 
poster-parades.” 


John Ball will be back next week. 


GLASS 


Terms: 


ED) 


6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series. Box No—1s extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London Ni 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 


DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex 
Fetherlite 14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 
12s dozen. Real Skins three for 15s 6d. Dept 
PN, Personal Service, 626 Leeds Road, 
Dewsbury. 


IN 1969 six million Biafrans may die from 
hunger and the war. In the name of hu- 
manity, can we afford to forget? Help 
remind people with the ‘' Biafra: 10,000 
Die Every Day ’”’ stickers. 3s per hundred, 
or 20s per thousand, from 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nil. 


PARTNER required. Parity. Northern dis- 
pensing general medical practice. Box No 
870. 


SUN CLUB member, 24, male, vegetarian, 
seeks companion for motoring/camping 
holiday. Box No 887. 


TYPING, manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue 
Pottle, 4C Willow Buildings, Willow Road, 
NW3. SWI 4192. 


WHEN IN a Co-Op Shop quote London 
Co-Op number 336943, or send us the 
dividend cheque. The resulting dividend 
will be paid into the Peace News Fund. 
Try learning the number. 


Publications 


FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy 
monthly 2s, Freedom weekly 6d. Trial 
subscription to both for two months: 8s 
post free. 84B Whitechapel High Street 
(Angel Aliey) London E1. 


SOCIALIST LEADER. For outspoken views 
and comment. For peace and freedom. 6d 
weekly from: i197 Kings Cross Road, Lon- 
don WCl. 


Accommodation wanted 


PACIFIST writer/artist, recently viciously 
assaulted by fellow-tenant, seeks accom- 
modation peaceful household. West/South 
West London. Maximum {£5 _ inclusive. 
Urgent, anything considered. Box No 886. 


Published by Peace Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Ni 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill Road, 
N4. Registered at GPO as a Newspaper. 
Available on order from all newsagents. 


News 


For sale 


RECORDS. From Housmans. “ Ballad of a 
Free People ''—the story of the Greeks. 
Music by Mikis Theodorakis, lyrics by 
Yannis Ritsos. BR 307. 52s 11d (pp is 6d). 
‘‘ Mauthauzen and Six Songs’’—sung by 
Maria Farantouri, orchestra directed by 
are Theodorakis. BR 309. 52s lid. (pp 
1s ). 


SELLOTAPE DISPENSERS and envelopes of 
many sizes, and all kinds of stationery 
for personal, group, or office use. Get all 
your supplies from Housmans (the Peace 
News booksellers): 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, London N1. 


Wanted 
BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hammer- 
smith Books, Liffords Place, SWi3. 
PRO 7254. 
Cinema 


NEW CINEMA CLUB. Subscription 25s. 
Free brochure illustrates amazing new 
season. 122 Wardour Street, W1. 734 5888. 


Theatre 


UNITY EUS 8647. ‘‘ Cinderella ''—a new 
twist to an old tale. Fri, Sat, Sun at 


7.45 pm. Sun matinee at 3 pm. Tickets 
10s, 7s 6d, 5s. Mems 7s 6d. 
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BIAFRA: TWO NEW 
YEAR MESSAGES 


GOWON CALLS 
FOR—WAR! 
‘We must prepare for . 


total war’ 
GENERAL GOWON: JANUARY 1 


OJUKWU CALLS 
FOR—PEACE? 


‘Biafra proposes talks without 
preconditions, and a Nigeria- 
Biafra Commonwealth’ 
COLONEL OJUKWU: JANUARY 1 


